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condescend to give some information upon them; but
the conclusion of a sentence so importantly begun,
and which leads to such expectations, is, " that to
these conjectures it would be of little use to reply."
This is all he says to public conjecture.

To the Court of Directors he is very little more
complaisant, and not at all more satisfactory; he
states merely as a supposition their inquiry concern-
ing matters of which he positively knew that they
had called for an explanation. He knew it, because
he presumed to censure them for doing so. To the
hypothesis of a further inquiry he gives a conjectural
answer of such a kind as probably, in an account of
a doubtful transaction, and to a superior, was never
done before.

"Were your Honorable Court to question me up-
on these points, I would answer, that the sums were
taken for the Company's benefit, at times in which
the Company very much stood in need of them; that
I either chose to conceal the first receipts from public
curiosity by receiving bonds for the amount, or poesi*
lly acted without any studied design which my memory
could at this distance of time verify." *

He here professes not to be certain of the motives
by which he was himself actuated in so extraordi-
nary a concealment, and in the use of such extraor-
dinary means to effect it; and as if the acts in ques-
tion were those of an absolute stranger, and not his
own, he gives various loose conjectures concerning
the motive to them. He even supposes, in taking
presents contrary to law, and in taking bonds for
them as his own, contrary to what he admits to
be truth and fact, that he might have acted without

* Vide Appendix B. No. 3.